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LORD VERNON'S INFERNO DI DANTE*, . 

and explanatory notes, oi 



THE dates on the title-pages of 
the splendid volumes which we 
are about to notice are those at 
which they would have seen the 
light, if circumstances had not oc- 
curred to delay their appearance, 
and ultimately to postpone it. until 
after the death of their magnificent 
designer, and, in fact, to the present 
year. In them the late Lord Yernon 
has left the most sumptuous of his 
many and important contributions 
to the illustration of Dante, and the 
work is unquestionably one of the 
very finest that has ever been 
privately printed. It is at once a 
tribute rendered to the great poet- — 
who, indeed, wants no farther honour 
— a valuable addition to the means 
of studying his text and of com- 
prehending his times and the scenes 
among which he lived, and now a 
most worthy monument, in addition 
to others of the same kind, to the 
memory of the accomplished noble- 
man whose position enabled him to 
gratify so well his own literary 
tastes, and to communicate, for the 
benefit of others, the fruits of his 
long devotion to the poetry of the 
famous Florentine. The final edi- 
torial labours have been bestowed 
on the present edition of the Inferno 
by Sir James Lacaita, than whom 
no one could have been selected 
better qualified for the task; and 
the third volume contains from his 
graceful pen a short biographical 
account of the late Lord Yernon. 

The first volume of the work con- 
tains the text of the Inferno, accom- 
panied by a paraphrastic interpre- 
tation or translation in Italian prose, 
in which, while every word of the 
text is preserved, the words mtro- 
duced to make the meaning clearer 
aw distinguished by appearing in 
italic type. There are also critical 




le pre- 
paration of which the ufi&oF 
must have been bestowed. 

The text generally followed is 
that of the Minerva edition, printed 
at Padua in 1822, which was no 
doubt the best at the time when 
Lord Yernon commenced his under- 
taking. That settled by Witte more 
recently has now the preference; 
but the important variations in the 
text of Dante are not very many, 
and the great multiplication of 
copies of the Dwina Com/media, by 
manuscript and by the early press, 
has afforded means of determining 
his text which other classical authors 
have not to an equal degree enjoyed. 

The same volume includes a cos- 
mography of Dante, without which 
it is impossible to understand the 
progress of the wonderful journey 
made at Easter in the year 1300 
through Hell, Purgatory, and Para- 
dise. The means of measuring the 
extent and direction of the poet's 
progress through these regions are 
always most faithfully and exactly 
supplied by himself; but the dif- 
ference of his astronomical system 
and that of modern science makes 
further explanation necessary. Many 
other editions of Dante — from the 
earliest almost — have given plates 
of more or less merit to assist in 
this matter ; but there has never 
been furnished so complete an appa- 
ratus of illustration of this kind as 
has been supplied by Lord Yernon. 
One plate, prepared by Professor 
Mosotti, gives the position of the 
planets on April 10, 1300, ac- 
cording to the Ptolemaic system, 
together with a section of the earth, 
exhibiting the positions of the con- 
cave of the Inferno, and the rising 
prominence round which the ter* 
races of Purgatory wind. This gives 
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the whole carte du pays of the poet's 
route at a glance, and something of 
this sort is as essential to tracing it 
with accuracy as the maps are in 
the guide-books of a Baedeker or a 
Murray. To this follows an itine- 
rary, quoting the passages of the 
poem which mark the times and 
stages of the journey ; and there is 
a most ingenious movable diagram 
by which the place of Dante, with 
reference to the position of the 
heavens, from time to time, can be 
ascertained. Then there is a tabular 
view of the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the InfernOy and a syn- 
optical exhibition of the different 
allegorical interpretations held by 
various commentators, beginning 
with the Ofcfcimo, Pietro and Jacopo 
Alighieri, Jacopo della Lana, Boc- 
caccio, Benvenuto da Imola, and 
Buti, and following with eighteen 
others down to modern days. 

The first volume closes with an 
elaborately prepared chronological 
list of editions of Dante, or of illus- 
trative works down to the year 1 850. 
These begin, of course, with the four 
early copies, which have been re- 
printed together in a separate volume 
by Lord Vernon from the exemplars 
in the British Museum, where alone 
all four are to be found, and under 
the able editorship of Mr. Panizzi. 
The production of this volume was 
in itself one of the noblest services 
ever rendered to the student of 
Dante, who can now with ease con- 
sult these important texts side' by 
side which were formerly almost 
inaccessible to all; and the typo- 
graphy and general appearance of 
that volume were as creditable to 
the English printer as they are to 
the Italian press in the three splen- 
did volumes which are now before 
us. The articles in this catalogue 
in Lord Vernon's own library are 
marked with an asterisk, and of 
course include the ' Petri Allegherii 
super Dantis ipsius genitoris Comce- 
diam Commentarium,' printed at 
Lord Vernon's expense in 1 845 : 



and the previously inedited Ohio 
sopra Dante, printed by Lord Vernon, 
in 1846. 

The second volume contains & 
most valuable and important colleo- 
tion of original documents and of 
historical and biographical matter-. 
There is a complete genealogical tree 
of the Alighieri family, and a life o£ 
Dante, in which all the personal 
anecdotes preserved of him by tra- 
dition are given. Next comes the 
full text of the sentences by which 
Florence banished, and threatened 
with still severer punishment, her 
most distinguished citizen. The 
first sentence was that of simple 
exile, and was pronounced against 
Dante and three others on the 27th 
January 1 302 ; then follows the 
sentence of burning for contumacy, 
of the 10th March in the same 
year ; and of the 6th November* 315, 
the general proscription of the 
whole Ghibelline party. The docu- 
ment which follows is an instrument 
constituting Dante a legate for 
Malespina to negotiate a peace with 
the Bishop of Luni in 1 306, and this 
is appropriately joined with a gene- 
alogy of the Malespini family, with 
whom Dante was so much connected. 
The literary chronology from the 
sixth to the thirteenth century, which 
occupies the next place in the volume, 
is of great interest. It embraces 
the whole period of the so-called 
dark ages, from the extinction of 
the last light of Roman learning in 
the person of Boethius to the rising 
of the first and brightest star of 
modern letters in that of Dante. 
Many names indeed occur in the 
interval, but for the most part they 
are only glow-worm twinklings, 
serving merely to show the line of 
the path, but inefficient to throw 
their rays to a distance, or even to 
illuminate the objects immediately 
around them. The tables of con- 
temporary history from 1250 to 
1320 are also of great value. The 
great point in reading Dante with 
a view to take in, if possible, the 
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foil historical meaning of all he says, 
is to keep in the mind and con- 
stantly before the attention all the 
events and circumstances which must 
or may have been most present in 
the mind of Dante when he was 
writing. To exclude all that he did 
not know, and to include all that he 
did know, must be the object of 
every one in the collection of mate- 
rials to elucidate Dante ; and no 
better assistance can be offered to 
the students of his works than such 
an historical conspectus of his times 
as is here presented. 

The letter from the Archbishop 
Ruggieri of January 23, 1286, to 
the Preaching Friars of Pisa of St. 
Catherine, confirming a grant of 
lands to them, is most interesting, 
and it is given in facsimile from the 
original. How much nearer does 
the sight of such a document as this 
bring one to the relentless destroyer 
of Ugolino and his younger kinsmen 
in the dread Tower of Famine, than 
any merely imaginative pictorial 
illustration. Here is to be seen one 
of the ordinary official acts of the 
episcopal statesman and territorial 
ecclesiastic, and it is the act of the 
very man whom Dante saw plunged 
neck-deep in the ice-crust of the 
Lake Cocytus, his head only emer- 
gent, to be gnawed for ever in equal 
torture by his political rival and 
victim upon earth. 

The greatest addendum that could 
be made to such a volume as Lord 
Vernon's Album is one that may be 
sighed for, but must be given up in 
despair. No scrap or fragment 
whatever of Dante's handwriting is 
known to exist. In 1865, when the 
sixth centenary of the poet's birth 
was celebrated at Florence, and all 
effort was made to bring forward 
everything that could tend to do^ 
honour to his memory or to illus- * 
trate his works, it might have been 
expected that some discovery of a 
signature, if not of more of his wri- 
ting, should have been announced. 
The occasion, however, which led to 
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much searching of old libraries and 
examination of ancient repositories, 
passed by without any such result, 
and we remain as ignorant as ever 
of the nature and style of the cha- 
racters in which the first and great- 
est of Italian writers committed his 
thoughts to paper. 

Indeed, that same sexcentenary 
celebration cannot be said to have 
added in Italy anything of very 
great value to the literature of 
Dante. Local and personal vanity 
seized the moment for self-aggran- 
disement, and although something 
was done, the performance hardly 
satisfied anticipation. 

But to return to Lord Vernon's 
second volume. It proceeds to give 
a map of Italy showing its political 
distribution in the time of Dante, 
followed by a disquisition on the 
condition and state of the country. 
There is also a full account of the 
constitution of Florence, and of its 
ancient topography and public 
buildings, and of its commercial 
guilds with their armorial bearings. 
The volume closes with historical 
notices of every family mentioned 
in the Dwma Gommediay or con- 
nected in any way with Dante, and 
these are illustrated also with their 
respective arms, to which allusion 
is so often made in the poem. 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, Blacks or 
Whites, adherents of the Pope or 
partisans of the Emperor — all the 
great families — are now ranged 
peaceably together in Lord Ver- 
non's pages, by alphabetical order, 
and the blazonings follow in quiet 
array, which once flaunted against 
each other in hostile camps, or 
waved in civic rivalry. We have 
the Gerchi with their three rings in 
punning heraldic device, and in the 
same way the Galli with their cock. 
Then there are the golden balls of 
the Lamberti family, to which the 
too famous Mosca belonged — a 
family which became extinct in the 
fourteenth century, and left its 
cognisance to be adopted in later 
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days by the Medici. The Malespini 
appropriately bear a prickly-thorn 
bush, but were of two clans. One, 
the Malespina dallo spino secco, bore 
it leafless and dead ; the other, the 
Malespina dallo spino fiorito, bore 
their bush flourishing in leaf and 
flower. Then there are the * branche 
verdi ' of the lion of the Ordelaffi, 
and the powerful eagle of the Da 
Polenta family. 

The 'paly of six, argent and gules,' 
often occurs with various 'diffe- 
rences,' for the families who bore 
the arms of the ' Gran Barone,' the 
Marquis Ugo, Imperial Vicar in 
Tuscany, who in the tenth century 
ennobled many houses and permitted 
them to use his own device. The 
Scaligeri display their ' scala ' be- 
tween two mastiffs. The 'mastino 1, 
thus appears in the arms as it 
did in the name of the great 
Ghibelline Mastino degli Scaligeri, 
the Lord of Yerona ; and significant 
also of Can Grande della Scala of 
the same family, the almost uni- 
versally acknowledged ' Veltro ' of 
the first canto of the Inferno. Then 
we have the shield of the Visconti 
of Milan with the viper, 

La vipera che'l Milanese accampa ; 

and the shield of the Visconti of 
Pisa, with the cock for Gallura, 
both mentioned in the eighth canto 
of the Purgatory. And so closes 
Lord Vernon's second volume. 

The third volume is called the 
'Album,' and is devoted to picto- 
rial illustrations, accompanied by 
short explanatory portions of letter- 
press. The object has been to pre- 
sent as many as possible of the 
places and buildings mentioned in 
theln/erao, and the engravings are, 
for the most part, founded on 
daguerreotype views taken ex- 
pressly for the Work. Photography 
had not assumed its present powers 
and facilities at the time when 
Lord Vernon's intention of collect- 
ing -the materials for this album 
was first carried into effect, other- 



wise, it can hardly be doubted that* 
more extensive resort would have 
been had to its aid, and the illus- 
trations themselves might probably 
have been perpetuated, in the ulti- 
mate form of photographic prints, 
instead of in that of impressions 
from engraved plates. Very emi- 
nent artists, both English aind 
Italian, have contributed to the de- 
signing and engraving ' of these 
plates, and- the result is a folio von 
lume of subjects of singular interest 
and beauty. In novelty, although 
not in intrinsic value, some of the 
subjects may have suffered by the 
delay of their seeing the light; -For 
instance, 1 the now well known head 
of Dante in his youth, by Giotto, 
from the wall of the BargeHo, which, 
was rescued from oblivion in the 
first instance by Wilde, Beizi, and 
Seymour Kirkup, and again saved to 
posterity by Mr. Kirkup, who took 
his drawing from the fresco as dis- 
covered, and before its barbarous 
restoration, would - have first ap* 
peared many years ugo under Lord 
Vernon's auspices; if his original 
intentions had been fulfilled; 

In all there are one hundred and 
twelve engravings, of which the 
first eleven especially illustrate the 
personal history of Dante. The 
twelfth is dedicated to Landing, his 
early commentator, and represents 
his monument. 

The remainder are- views of towns 
or buildings, and of ; landscapes, or 
else are imaginative illustrations of 
passages in the poem after the 
designs of Mr. Kirkup. These 
have a positive merit of their own, 
and possess the still further merit 
of not attempting too mueh by en- 
deavouring to reproduce the poet's 
inventions in ambitious equality, 
in another department of art. The 
only really useful illustrations of a 
poem are such as are confined, like 
the great majority* of those in this 
superb volume, to the truthful 
representation of —the actual -end 
material objects, still accessible to 
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the artist, mentioned or alluded to 
by the poet. If the illustrations 
are to be imaginative, then the 
simplest and least complete, but 
therefore the most suggestive, are . 
the best. In this respect Flaxman 
may be compared, to his own great 
advantage, with Gustave Dore. 
Flaxman is severe, simple, and 
abstemious. His grand outlines 
make no attempt to rival in. com- 
pletion or in profusion the pas* 
sages of the poem which they are 
intended to accompany, but not 
to emulate. Yet, by studying them 
along with the verse, the imagi- 
nation is frequently assisted by 
their suggestive and temperate ap- 
peal to the eye. Dore, on the other 
hand, seems to rush into unre- 
strained rivalry with the poet. His 
pictures aim at fulness and multi- 
plicity ; they are crowded with 
figureB, and have elaborate back- 
grounds, in which the attempt is 
made to bring . before the eyes the 
whole landscape, distant and close, 
of the infernal regions. This is an 
undertaking to which the genius 
and variety of Dore, considerable 
as they are, have generally proved 
altogether unequal, and we turn 
from his illustrations with disap- 
pointment instead of mastering 
their meaning with satisfaction. 

Sometimes, no doubt, Dore is 
effective in a high degree ; and in 
one plate he has introduced an 
incident not mentioned by Dante, 
with striking success. It is in the 
place of torture for the Fomenters of 
Civil Discord where Mahomet, and 
Ali, and Curio, and others display 
their hacked and mutilated forms, 
and where the unfortunate Fra Dol- 
cino is expected, from whose actual 
horrible death by a protracted 
torture of mutilation at Vercelli, in 
1307, it is not improbable that 
Dante may have derived a sug- 
gestion for the punishments of this 
circle of hell. Dor6 has here drawn 
a detached and lacerated arm lying; 
on the ground, apart from the bftdy 



to which it belongs, and the fingers 
of J>he hand are convulsively clutch- 
ing at the bottom of Dante's robe. 

In the same plate, Dore is less 
happy with his figure of Bertrand 
de Born, ' who carried by the hair 
his own severed head like a lantern.' 
It is coarse and brutal, and a far 
greater sense of ghastly horror is 
produced by Flaxman's treatment 
of the subject. 

Dore, too, is very grand in the 
design where Dante and Virgil are 
seen standing' on a rocky ledge 
half-way up a perpendicular escarp- 
ment of rock, at the base of which - 
pass the walking flames which en- 
wrap the spirits of Diomede and 
Ulysses and the other Deceivers in 
Counsel. 

But he is here guilty of a mistake 
in what is, as to its conception, one 
of the finest things in the design. 
The lurid light from beneath is 
made to throw upwards, and 
against the smooth face of the cliff, 
a shadow from the figures, and both 
figures are made to contribute to 
a combined mass of shade. Now. 
it is a point mentioned more than 
once by Dante in the poem, that 
the forms of the disembodied spirits 
do not east any shadow, and . sur- . 
prise is manifested by the dead at- 
the shadow cast by Dante's corporeal 
frame. A similar disregard of the 
inability of the spirit-forms to cast 
a shadow is shown in the illustra- 
tion of Farinata rising up in his 
burning' tomb and throwing a 
shadow on the open lid of his 
sepulchre. 

It would be curious to know 
whether, this point of the shadow, 
which is one of the touches of 
genius which add so much to the 
seeming reality of the journey 
through the realms of the departed, 
is one of Dante's own invention, or 
whether he owed it to some previous 
source*, A similar observation is 
made by Plutarch in his strange 
treatise, ' De his qui sero a numine 
puninn.tnr,' which contains one of 
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the lees-known imaginary visits to 
the better world in ancient litera- 
ture. In the account of this 
journey one of the shades is made 
to say : 'Let it be a sign to yon, 
both now and for the future, that 
the souls of the dead cast no 
shadow.' 

One of Mr. Kirkup's imaginative 
designs in Lord Vernon's Album 
represents Dante and Virgil pass- 
ing along the top of one of the 
stone dykes, across the burning 
sand and through the scorching rain 
of fire, compared in the poem to 
'Alpine snow, when there is no 
wind,' and to what Alexander the 
Great encountered in India and 
ordered his soldiers to extinguish 
by trampling the flakes of fire 
under foot. The origin of the allu- 
sion in this passage is a question of 
some interest. None of the historical 
accounts of Alexander's Indian 
campaign contain such an incident ; 
and the authority cited by all the 
commentators from Benvenuto da 
Imola and Landino downwards, is 
a certain mythical letter supposed 
to have been written by Alexander 
to his old master Aristotle, de- 
scribing for his benefit some of the 
natural wonders of the new country 
he was penetrating. From the lan- 
guage of some of the commentaries 
one might fancy that this letter is 
to be found in Albertus Magnus, but 
that philosopher seems rather to be 
quoted for an explanation of the 
supposed fact, than as an authority 
for the letter itself, and as the works 
of Albertus Magnus fill twenty-one 
folio volumes, it would be no easy 
matter to attempt to verify a quo- 
tation, given as it is without any 
special reference. 

The actual letter itself supposed 
to have been written by Alexander 
the Great to Aristotle, has been 
several times printed. It was, 
among other editions, published 
at Naples in 1555, in Latin, in 
a little volume containing other 
letters from Aristotle to Alexander 



of equal authenticity. The letter in 
question is entitled Alexandri Magnt 
ad Aristotelem Epistola de Admira- 
bilibue Indies. So far as it relates 
to the question under consideration, 
it gives an account of a violent 
storm arising after the tents of the 
Macedonian army had been pitched 
for the night, and the camp-fires 
kindled, which, for a time, prevented 
the soldiers from getting their sup- 
per. Then came a respite from 
the wind, and it turned very cold. 
The letter then says: — 'Cadere 
mox in modum vellerum immensee 
coeperant nives : quarum congrega- 
tionem metuens, ne castra cumula- 
rentur, calcare militem jubebam ea 
primum ut injuria pedum tandem 
tabesceret.' This indicates an enor- 
mous fall of snow like fleeces of 
wool, and the orders given to the 
soldiers to trample it under foot in 
order to prevent it from snowing up 
the camp. The account goes on to 
say that the camp-fires which had 
been nearly extinguished by the 
snow, began to burn again. Then 
came a heavy fall of rain. ' Quern 
protinus atra nubes subsecuta est, 
visseque sunt nubes ardentes de 
coelo tanquam faces decidere, ut 
incendio earum totus campus arde- 
ret. Verebantur dicere ne deorum 
ira nos premeret, quia homo Hercu- 
lis Liberique vestigia transgredi co- 
natus essem, jussique milites scissas 
vestes opponere ignibus.' Here we 
have the fall of burning clouds 
from the sky, like torches, filling 
the whole plain with conflagration, 
the fear of the wrath of the gods 
occasioned by the audacity of the 
mortal man who was trying to ad- 
vance into India further than 
Bacchus or Hercules had done, and 
finally the orders given to the men 
to tear off their clothes and ex- 
tinguish the flames with them. 
After that the night became fine, 
the camp-fires were again lighted, 
and the men got their suppers in 
quiet. But for three days they 
were in darkness without seeing 
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the sun, under the heavy canopy of 
thick clouds, and Alexander buried 
fifty of his soldiers who had perished 
by the snow. 

Benyenuto da Imola's comment 
reads in this way : — ' Alexander 
wrote to Aristotle thus : In India 
burning clouds fell from above like 
snow. I commanded my soldiers 
to trample upon them with their 
feet ; and Albertus Magnus explains 
the phenomenon.' Then after the 
gossiping manner of an old com- 
mentator the excellent Imolese goes 
on to tell at much greater length an 
anecdote from Quintus Curtius 
about Alexander the Great in India, 
which has nothing whatever to do 
with the matter in hand, but which 
may be taken as an indication that 
Benvenuto had turned to his Quin- 
tus Curtius for the purpose of see- 
ing if he could find anything in him 
about the passage in question. 

The substance of this early note 
has been repeated over and over 
again, with more or less of amplifi- 
cation and dilution, as is the case 
with all the old commentaries, 
which grew and grew (in bulk, 
though not in value) until at last 
the text was almost smothered in 
gloss, and the unhappy poet was as 
much thrust out from his pages by 
the swarm of notes, 

Di qua, di la, di si, di gift. 

as ever he was exiled in his lifetime 
from his own beloved city of 
Florence. 

Mr. Longfellow, however, has 
added some new material in the 
note on the passage, in his transla- 
tion of the Inferno. He cites some 
lines from the English version of 
the mediaeval Romance of Alexander, 
which describes a rain of fire, and 
also a fall of snow, but it is the 
snow and not the fire which is 
trampled down by the soldiers. 
And this leads to the mention of 
what is, perhaps, the true origin of 
the whole story, but which seems 
hitherto to have escaped notice. 



Quintus Curtius, in his history of 
Alexander in India, has the pas- 
sage: ' Arenas vapor sestivi solis 
accendit, quae ubi flagrare coeperunt, 
hand secus quam incendio cuncta 
torrentur.' This, however, only 
conveys the idea of sand heated by 
the sun's rays to a burning tempe- 
rature ; and it is in Arrian that 
what is probably the germ of the 
story occurs. In the Expedition of 
Alexander (vi. 24), when re- 
lating the struggles of Alexander's 
troops in passing through the hot 
sands of India, the historian Arrian 
compares the sand to untrodden 
snow. In this passage then we 
find an account of trampling hot 
sand under foot like snow; and 
from the idea of the burning sand 
being like snow on the ground,, 
would easily follow the idea of fire 
falling from the sky like flakes of' 
snow, and so the story may have- 
assumed its mediaeval shape. 

But we have strayed some dis- 
tance from Lord Vernon's volume 
of illustrations, and must come 
back to it. At the request of Lord 
Vernon, the great composer Rossini 
set to music a few lines of the wail 
of Francesca of Rimini, and the 
Album contains the original score 
given in facsimile from the musi- 
cian's autograph. We cannot, how- 
ever, even attempt to indicate all 
the contents of this collection. 
Readers of the Inferno will under-* 
stand all the interest that attaches, 
to such subjects as the Cemetery at 
Aries, the Bulicame at Viterbo,, 
Fiesole, the baptismal fonts at Pisa . 
and Pistoia, with the holes for the- 
officiating priest to stand in, Santa, 
Zita and the Volto Santo at Lucca* 
Val di Magra, and the seal of 
Moroello Malespina. And to these 
may be added views of Forli, Pales- 
trina, Fano, Rimini, and many 
other places mentioned by Dante. 

The Tower of Famine at Pisa is 
illustrated by plates in plan and 
elevation ; and in fact almost every 
passage capable of this kind of pic- 
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torial commentary receives it, and 
in a magnificent manner. Indeed, 
neither devotion nor expenditure can 
have been spared in rendering the 
work what it was intended to be. 

Before concluding this notice it 
will not be inappropriate to mention 
the latest contribution to the biblio- 
graphy of Dante, in which Lord 
Vernon's name so frequently occurs, 
that it may almost be considered as 
naturally belonging to the subject 
immediately in hand. Carpellini's 
Letteratura Dantesca, published at 
Sienna in 1866, takes up the sub- 
ject where the work of Colomb de 
Batines left it twenty years ago, and 
brings it down in continuation to 
its own date. In its general criti- 
cismsand notices Carpellini'svolume 
is entitled to high praise, containing 
as it does a view of the spirit in 
which the various editors and com- 
mentators have approached their 
author, and an able estimate of the 
value of their labour, as illustrating 
the allegory, the science, the his- 
tory, and the literature of his great 
poem. But as a piece of mere biblio- 
graphy it is hardly equal to its 
predecessor. The works it enume- 
rates are not always priced, nor are 
they sufficiently described, although 
it is perhaps unreasonable to expect 
this in the case of recent publica- 
tions, of which further particulars 
are in general easily obtained if 
desired. The years between 1845 
and 1865 were most prolific in 
Dantescan literature, which may be 
taken as a sure indication of the in- 
creasing study of the works of the 
wonderftil poet, philosopher, theolo- 
gian, andpolitician, which so strongly 
invite study and so richly repay it. 

No less than eighty-six editions 
of the Divina Commedia are enume- 
rated as having appeared during this 
period, most of them, of course, 
mere multiplications of the text for 
general use, and over these there 
should be the chief rejoicings. But 
there have also been special and 



luxurious editions, of which it is 
worth making particular mention. 

The reprint of the old commen- 
tary of Benvenuto da Imola in his 
native town (in 1855) was a praise- 
worthy undertaking, but its in- 
terest is destroyed by the weakness 
of having turned the quaint and 
racy old Latin of the original into 
indiflferent modern Italian — a very 
poor substitute for what it would 
have been so much easier as well as 
better to have given in its own lan- 
guage. It was a favourite project 
with Lord Vernon to have this old 
commentary reprinted, and there 
still exists the copy made for him 
from a good MS. for this purpose. 
Possibly the unfulfilled intention 
may some day be realised, and a 
desideratum supplied which has 
been long felt by students of Dante 
and very imperfectly met by the 
Imola edition, which in addition to 
its grand mistake commits the ab- 
surdity of giving a text different 
to that on which Benvenuto wrote 
his notes. Nor is this all, for 
there remain to be mentioned the 
grave charges of positive dishonesty 
proved against the translator by Mr. 
C. E. Norton. The Italian version 
is incredibly careless and ill done ; 
but it also systematically perverts 
or suppresses the original whenever 
it contains reflections upon the 
Church : and portions of it are 
not to be found in the commentary 
of Benvenuto at all, but are simply 
transcribed from the well-known 
modern notes of Costa. A more 
outrageous case of literary delin- 
quency has seldom been exposed. 

The volume of the Divine Comedy 
published at Berlin by Witte, in 
1 862, must now be taken as fixing 
for the present the text. It is a 
beautiful specimen of printing ; and 
is most worthy of notice also in the 
more important merit— a rare one 
— of its editorial abstinence. The 
first Italian reprint of Witte's text 
was by Daelli of Milan in the Biblio- 
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ieca Ba/ra, in 1864. It has fac- 
similes of the woodcuts of an .old 
edition, and makes a very pretty 
and interesting little book. 

The publication of the comment of 
Buti,, in 1862, was important. It 
appeared at Pisa, and was dedicated 
to Lord .Vernon, who supplied the 
manuscript from which the work 
was printed. 

The valuable comment of Jacopo 
della Lana was printed at his native 
town of Bologna, in 1 865 . It makes 
a folio volume, but the typographical 
arrangements cannot be praised. 
The text appears in the centre of 
the page in blue ink, surrounded by 
the notes in ordinary black ink, and 
the effect is far from pleasing. The 
reprinting of the famous Godice 
Cassinese is most creditable to the 
enterprise of the Benedictine Monks 
of Monte Cassino, but the critical 
and literary value of the edition is 
not considerable. 

Upwards of thirty translations of 
the Divine Comedy, or of portions of 
it, or of the minor works, appeared 
in the twenty years from 1845 to 
1865, and more than half of these 
are in the English language. 

In addition to these, Carpellini 
catalogues upwards of nine hundred 
works and articles dedicated to 
Dante and published during the 
period in question. 

While all this activity has been 
seen in Europe, the scholars and 
admirers of Dante on the other sido 
of the Atlantic have also been at 
work. Longfellow, in addition to 
the publication of his most faithful 
and self-denying line by line trans- 
lation, has collected an amount of 
notes and 'apparatus criticus* far 
exceeding in extent and value any- 
thing that has hitherto been acces- 
sible. The service done in this 
way by Longfellow's edition of the 
Dwina Commedia has not, we think, 
been yet sufficiently recognised. He 
has printed much illustrative matter 
quite out of the reach of ordinary 



readers, and now conveniently placed 
together for the use of all. 

In 1853 Mr. T, W. Parsons of 
Boston printed a translation of the 
first ten cantos of the Inferno, in 
alternate rhyming verse. It was 
remarkable for a new rendering of 
the line — 

Chi per lungo silenzio parea fiooo— r- 

usually taken to indicate that Virgil 
had become hoarse or dumb, in con- 
sequence of his silence (so to speak) 
during the long period of the middle 
ages, when his works, in the uni- 
versal neglect of classical literature, 
were not studied. Mr. Parsons, 
however, translated the line thus : 

Darkling amid the deep obscure he seemed : 

and justified his course by alleging 
that Dante was only continuing the 
same figure employed by him. just 
before, where ' dove '1 sol tace ' — 
literally, ' where the sun is silent ' — 
means, ' where the sun is dark ; ' 
and it was a most ingenious read- 
ing, supported also by the use of 
the word ' silent ' in this sense in 
other authors. 

In 1 867 Mr. Parsons published a 
version of the whole of the Inferno, 
in the same metre, with some altera- 
tions in the previously published 
cantos, but adhering to his reading 
of the line mentioned, and only 
changing the words to — 

Whom faintly marking, as obscure he seemed. 

This volume is an instance of the 
great beauty of paper, typographical 
execution, and general effect, in 
which American publishers have 
the means of indulging when they 
are not merely catering for the 
million and the railway car. 

Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, already 
mentioned, has also enriched the 
American literature of Dante by 
his scholarly and deeply felt ver- 
sion of the Vita Nuova; and to 
him, too, is due a most interest- 
ing monograph on the portraits of 
Dante. By instituting a close com- 
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p&rison between the Giotto portrait made for the Arundel Society from 

and the well-known traditional Mr. Seymour Kirkup's original 

mask after death (which is without drawing, the conclusion cannot be 

any authentication of pedigree), he resisted that both belong to the 

leaves no donbt that, considering same face. 

the difference of the ages at which Within the last generation, there- 

they were respectively taken, they fore, amends have been made for 

most represent the same person, theneglect of Dante in earlier times; 

It is not satisfactory to compare a and there seems to be little danger 

bust for such a purpose directly that for the present attention to 

with a flat portrait, but by having bis works will relax. For this good 

photographs taken, and then com- result all should be praised who 

paring the profile from the mask have contributed to it, and no one 

corresponding to the poseof Giotto's more deserves it than the late Lord 

face of Dante, with the facsimile Vernon. 

W. P. P. 
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